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ANNUAL UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO DINNER 

The University of Chicago dinner which occurs annually during 
the week of the meeting of the Department of Superintendence 
will be held at the Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, Monday, 
February 28, at 6:00 p.m. Alumni, former students, and friends 
of the University are most cordially invited. Recent develop- 
ments at the University, proposed alumni organizations and 
activities, and other matters of genuine interest will be discussed. 

The arrangements made with the Hotel Traymore make it 
necessary to know considerably in advance the number who will 
attend. The committee finds it necessary, therefore, to request 
those who plan to attend the dinner to make reservations in 
advance. Will you please write at once to Dean William S. Gray, 
University of Chicago, for the number of tickets you want. The 
price is three dollars per plate. Tickets will be forwarded as 
soon as requests, with inclosures, are received. 

COURSES IN AGRICULTURE IN HIGH SCHOOLS 

During the spring of 1920, Joseph Sudweeks, A.M., University 
of Chicago, made a detailed study of the courses in agriculture in 
the United States. The regular courses of twenty-nine states and 
the courses of forty-six states which fulfill the requirement of the 
Smith-Hughes Act were included. The following significant facts 
were revealed: 

In 1918-19, there were 863 schools giving courses in vocational 
agriculture; and for the states which have reported the number 
of schools for 1919-20 there has been an increase of 72 per cent 
over the number reported for 1918-19. Calculating on the same 
basis for the remainder of the states, there were probably about 
1,480 high schools giving courses in agriculture during 1919-20. 

The standard requirements for agricultural instruction under 
the provisions of the national vocational education law are higher 
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than for instruction in the non-vocational schools. This applies to 
the school plant and equipment, funds for maintenance, courses 
of instruction, methods, and qualifications for teachers. 

THE GEOGRAPHICAL DETERMINATION OF A SCHOOL UNIT 

Everett LeRoy Walters, A.M., University of Chicago, 1920, 
recently completed a detailed study of the effect of distance on the 
organization of a school unit. Assuming a consolidation of the 
seventh and eighth grades as a basis for a new unit, Mr. Walters 
compared the proposed unit in (1) number of pupils and (2) distance 
from pupils' homes with the present 8-4 grade organization. Data 
were secured for three distinctly different sections of a large city 
(a) made up entirely of private homes, (b) comprised of foreign 
population of the laboring class, and (c) made up of apartment 
houses occupied by the middle working class. 

The study of the distribution of the actual grade membership 
of the schools included in the investigation showed that Group A 
had a larger membership in the eighth grade than in the first 
grade, and was practically constant throughout, that Group B 
experienced a marked decrease from the first grade to the third, 
only a small decrease from the fourth grade to the sixth, and a 
second period of rapid elimination during the seventh and eighth 
grades, and that Group C had essentially the same grade distribu- 
tion as Group A, although the economic and housing conditions 
were distinctly different. The detailed analysis of all the facts 
which were secured gave convincing evidence that the attendance 
which could be expected in junior high schools in each of these 
districts differed widely. 

After determining the expected attendance in the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades of the schools in the three districts studied, 
the appropriate location of new school units was discussed in 
detail. In this connection the generally typical relations of 
distance and numbers were emphasized. Other factors which 
were considered are the character of neighboring districts, the 
presence of unsanitary or distracting industry, crowded thorough- 
fares, opportunity for spacious playgrounds, and convenience of 
transportation lines. 



